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they are rendering united service. 


‘“‘Peace Patriots’ 


A new movement has been launched which goes by 
the title “Peace Patriots” and carries on its literature the 
slogan “Love of Country: Opposition to War.” Its 
manifesto is signed by 85 men and women including, in 
addition to persons actively identified with the various 
peace societies and fellowships, the following: Rev. 
Peter Ainslie, President Bernard Iddings Bell, Bishop 
Benjamin Brewster, Professor Irving Fisher, Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Rev. Frederick Lynch, Rev. Harold 
Marshall, Rev. A. Ray Petty, Rev. Karl Reiland, Presi- 
dent Charles F. Thwing, Rev. Joseph Vance, President 
Mary E. Woolley. 

The manifesto, which prefaces an appeal for signatures 
to a petition, reads as follows: 

“The United States having agreed with other countries 
that the settlement of international disputes shall never 
be sought except by pacific means, it becomes a patriotic 
act for her nationals to support their government in its 
renunciation of war. 

“Therefore, we, descendants of early American patriots, 
all upon all loyal citizens to express their approval of 
the new Peace Pact, and their opposition to any action 
inconsistent with its terms. 

“Governments are sensitive to the will of the people. 
Popular opinion in England has practically destroyed the 
militaristic agreement between France and Great Britain, 
a% in our country the protest of the people against the 
huge naval bill of 1928 was successful. 

“If individuals will take the same stand against war 
that has now for the first time been assumed by the 
governments of over fifty nations, the whole psychology 
of international relations will be changed. This cannot 
be left to a small band of pacifists but should be openly 
wowed by prominent citizens of each signatory power. 
In Germany 220,000 people have pledged themselves never 
0 participate in another war. In England 131,000 have 
Signed the Ponsonby Peace Letter refusing support to 
aly government that resorts to arms. Similar declara- 


tons have been made in France by 6,000, in Belgium by 
2000 and in Holland by 1,500. In the United States 
bout 10,000 people have committed themselves to refuse 
atticipation in all future wars. These pledges were 
taken before the ratification of the new treaty which 
tansforms such action from an insurgent protest to an 
&pression of patriotic loyalty. 

“To increase armaments now is inconsistent with the 
bpirit of the Peace Pact, an insinuation that we do not 
the nations that have sworn never to attack us. 
ational defense will in no way be impaired if not one 
ship is added to the navy of any country; nor will security 
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be improved by the construction of new cruisers if our 
— enemies increase their armaments correspond- 
ingly. 

“This is the time to let our government know that its 
citizens heartily endorse the official renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy, and desire to make a 
practical demonstration to the world of our nation’s 
sincere intention of conforming to the letter and the 
spirit of the new treaty.” 

- Two petitions are offered for signature: 

1. Naval Armistice—“Whereas the principal nations 
of the world have agreed to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, we suggest that our government 
negotiate an agreement with other powers to discontinue 
all naval construction for at least five years.” 

2. Individual Opposition to War—‘“Inasmuch as the 
United States has agreed that the settlement of all inter- 
national disputes shall never be sought excepi by pacific 
means, we reinforce this policy of our government by 
declaring our opposition as individuals to all future wars.” 


Proposal for New Credit System 


Readers of this Service have on a previous occasion 
had their attention called to the proposal of Charles 
Ferguson of New York, for a reorganization of the 
credit system. Mr. Ferguson, during the Wilson admin- 
istration, was a special agent of the Department of Com- 
merce in Europe and of the State Department in the Far 
East. He was associated with the late H. L. Gannt, in- 
dustrial engineer, whose work attracted wide attention. 

Mr. Ferguson has been interested during recent months 
in the situation in New Bedford, arising out of the recent 
textile strike, and has published a series of articles in the 
New Bedford Times. One of these, which epitomizes 
Mr. Ferguson’s theory of credit organization, is repro- 
duced in major part below. (Slight changes have been 
made by the author.) The discussion as published was 
directed toward farm relief, but the principle Mr. Fergu- 
son regards as generally applicable. He wrote as follows: 

“As a factory, barely solvent and therefore destitute 
of property, can get money from the banks, if it has 
ample orders on its books; so any group of well-condi- 
tioned families can get from the financial world all the 
living and working equipment they are able to sustain— 
a complete outfit—if they will subject themselves—sever- 
ally and collectively, to a management that can guarantee 
‘orders,’ i.e., the market-adjustment of their abilities. 

“The farmers of the world are the natural and inevitable 
agents of the financial revolution that is about to be pre- 
cipitated along this line. 
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' “The principle of this revolution is confessedly difficult 
to apprehend—just as was Harvey's discovery of the 
circulation of the blood or the Copernican proposition that 
the stability of the earth is due to its momentum. We 
are face to face with an elemental financial truth that 
is incredible to conventional minds and that cannot, there- 
fore, be propagated otherwise than by demonstration. 

“This truth may be stated as follows: 

“There is a natural and financial property law that 
tends to reduce to a status of subordination and depen- 
dence all legal property systems. The financial law is 
that all perishable values flow by a kind of gravitation 
toward the most reproductive hands. This is the inmost 
principle of civilization and progress. It may be called 
the Law of Ascending Values. The reason of it, or what 
lies back of it, is the fact that the man that can make the 
most reproductive use of a thing can afford to pay the 
highest price for it. 

“As things stand the operation of the law is inhibited 
by the legal property idea—the fixed hereditary prepos- 
session in everybody's mind that things ‘belong’ to those 
who have ejective force. Thus we suppose that a real 
estate area (the basic form of property) ‘belongs’ to the 
man who is legally authorized to put people out of it— 
whereas the financial revolutionary fact is that the area 
‘belongs’ to—and tends to fall into the hands of—the man 
who can make the most inclusive use of it. 

“Thus we persist in an abnormal and unscientific finan- 
cial practice, founded on the principle of exclusion. Every 
private property holder—either in his own right, as Henry 
Ford. or by pooling his power of exclusion with others 
in banks—strives to establish a little local center of blood 
circulation to which outsiders can be admitted only on 
payment of rent, interest or profits. 

_ “Now the question arises: 

‘How can these petty inhibitory financial systems—that 
suicidally insist upon a Law of Descending Values, where- 
by every value goes not to the best producer but to the 
man with the strongest consumptive pull—be broken down? 
How shall the natural law of ascending values have free 
course throughout the circle of commerce—in accordance 
with the physiologic laws of the world’s health? 

_“Here is the answer: 

“In any local community civilization can be normalized 
simply by transferring real estate titles, with due com- 
pensation, to a fiduciary institution that lives solely by 
administering the natural law of ascending values and 
sharing the accruing gains. 

“Agricultural communities throughout the world are 
in the most favorable position for instant action on this 
line. The advantages to the farmer are immense and im- 
mediate. The proposed action puts him into the circu- 
lation of the life-sustaining blood-current of the world. 
He relinquishes his legal property-title in exchange for 
amortizable charges against the new system. Then if 
he is not a good farmer he gets off the farm; but if he 
is a good farmer he receives in addition to these deben- 
tures a stronger and much more valuable title than he had 
before. 

“For land-values are a mere reflection of appurtenant 
trade-facilities ; and the value of a farm rises with a leap 
when it is geared into a financial-commercial broadcasting 

hitch-up whereby it is organically related to the world 
market. It becomes a vital organ in a universal life- 
sustaining system in which every organ pulses with a 
blood-current that is proportionate to its functional im- 
portance. 

“The practical point is that the bunching of the land- 
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titles of a broad countryside in the hands of a scientific 
institution that supports itself by taking a tithe of earned 
incomes, and thus earns its living solely by helping the 
farmers earn theirs—establishes an invincible credit power, 
a gigantic engine of finance, out-ranging all existing banks, 

“It should be foreseen that such institutions are bound 
to exercise primary territorial jurisdiction over the whole 
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earth, in accordance with the intrinsic and self-vindicating The 
laws of finance. For these laws cannot much longer be § (Mar 
denied. Rent, interest and profit will cease to exist, for “TI 
they have the nature of mere capital insurance and their § nity | 
present existence is solely due to the chaotic condition § with t 
of the world market. sions 
“The new organic and functional land-titles will, of § of th: 
course, have a high and increasing salable value, and “TI 
will pass from generation to generation and from hand J gener: 
to hand.” ecclesi 
munit 
Comment on Russian Policy ae 
In view of the widespread effort in this country to fm 
identify all individuals and movements looking toward § #! ot 
fundamental social reconstruction with “bolshevism,” the § "¢ 
following comment by Norman Thomas, Socialist candi- Many 
date for President in 1928, contained in the March 16 § metho 
issue of the Editorial Service of the League for Industrial religic 
Democracy, is significant: ‘Not only has Stalin, accord: Ne 
ing to the Trotsky story, trampled on all those rights we f° “SS 
would call civil liberties; he has also turned his vast "Th 
power in the state and over industry to building up an F ‘ 
anti-Trotsky machine. Reliable correspondents tell us : 
that his faction has followed up this work by a new A 
process of ‘purging the lists of voters’ which means that his § 2 
unlucky suspects lose votes, jobs and possibly even such ay 
poor quarters as they possess in Moscow’s terribly over- 
crowded apartments. To do this is to create precisely the ch 
sort of servile state anti-Socialists have always prophesied 
and which we have indignantly denied we should tolerate. ” ; 
Tell British or American workers that the communist dic- Work 
tatorship means that their votes, their jobs and their homes aa | 
would depend on obedience to a dictatorship which would § oma 
exile a chief hero of the proletarian revolution and see ps ve 
how many of them will prefer even the capitalist state! a 
It becomes the duty of Socialists to insist that in building ; a 
the cooperative commonwealth we shall neither establish i. 
nor endure such political autocracy of any faction of any , 
varty.”” 
“i this connection the following may also be cited, Pres 
from an editorial in The World Tomorrow for April: 
“The fact is that communism has given Russia a class of fA : 
rulers who are emancipated from the lust of gain but not J tndert 
of the greed for power. The economic determinist osten- J "p frc 
sibly rules out all personal and moral forces; but the his pl 
experience of Trotsky proves how difficult it is to do busine 
this with perfect consistency and yet remain close to the writer 
facts. Undoubtedly Stalin does lust for power, and some fF “Th 
of the recent events in Russian history must be interpreted fof the 
in the light of the personal ambitions of this man and his ff ton o 
associates. Human nature is much more complex that J %t po 
your orthodox communist imagines. That is how comr ultima 
munism has given us a group of rulers in Russia who ate § Was t 
abstemious to the point of asceticism in their perso busine 


habits but whose itch for power is Napoleonic in its pro 
portions. The really strong man loves power more than J dreser 
privilege anyway. He begins to enjoy the privilege only 
as he grows older and lazier and as he begins to think 0 
transferring his power upon his posterity by means of the 
attendant privilege. If Trotsky were not such an absolute 


dogmatist his experience might prompt him to qualify his 
dogmas. But like all good dogmatists he would rather 
have a nice self-consistent dogma than one which is con- 
sistent with all the facts.” 


Community Churches and Protestantism 


The following is from the Social Service Bulletin 
(March-April) of the Community Church of New York: 

“The directors of the national Conference of Commu- 
nity Church Workers have entered into close affiliation 
with the Federal Council of Churches and the Home Mis- 
sions Council. From these bodies churches of the type 
of the Community Church of New York are excluded. 

“This action opens the way for a more aggressive and 
general movement for community religion independent of 
ecclesiastical hampering. Many of the so-called com- 
munity churches are denominational organizations scarcely 
disguised by the community name. Others are union or 
federated churches. This move of the directors definitely 
commits to Protestantism and its denominational program 
all of the organizations whose workers are represented in 
the national Conference of Community Church Workers. 
Many forward-looking’ persons feel the need of projecting 
methods and principles for the expression of community 
religion entirely freed from ecclesiastical bonds. Here is 
new opportunity for leadership by the Community Church 
of New York and by organizations of kindred spirit and 
aim.” 

The above statement should be read in the light of two 
facts: (1) neither the Federal Council of Churches nor 
the Home Missions Council federate local churches but 
rather denominations and their official agencies; (2) the 
cooperative relationship established between the Confer- 
ence of Community Church Workers and the Federal 
Council of Churches in no sense limits the freedom of the 
churches which these workers represent. 

It might be added that the Federal Council secretary 
who conveyed to the Conference of Community Church 
Workers at its last meeting the greeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches definitely expressed the hope that 
the community church movement would make a place for 
churches whose fellowship was quite unlimited by tradi- 
tional boundaries of faith and order and which could 
tepresent the religious faith and aspiration of the entire 
community. 


President Hoover and American Business 


A staff writer on the Magazine of Wall Street has 
tndertaken a synthetic article (issue of March 9), built 
"p from various addresses by Mr. Hoover, showing what 

8 philosophy with reference to business is and what 

siness men may expect from his administration. The 
Writer’; own forecast is thus summarized: 


“The accession of Herbert Hoover to the presidency 
of the United States marks the end of political domina- 
tion of the Federal Government. Henceforth, economics, 
wt politics, will be the chief concern of government. The 

ate reason of Hoover’s selection for the presidency 
Was that the people, who live materially by, for, and of 

ness, perceived that at last they had an opportunity 
© choose a president who would live and act in the 
Fésent and not in the discarded past. 

‘When this nation was created its common interests 
ere political, and there was no common economic life. 
ow, and for many decades, the common interests have 
overshadowingly economic, but the governmental 
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administration has remained politically minded. The Pres- 
idential election of 1928 was essentially a recognition of 
fact and a vote to discard a policy that the flux of time 
had rendered a sham. Hereafter the Government will 
deal with realities. Its major objective will be the im- 
provement of the economic life of the people. As the 
man at the helm is not a socialist this new policy signifies 
a momentous experiment in the reconciliation of govern- 
ment and business. It involves an effort to realize the 
theoretical benefits of socialism without socialization of 
the state—to retain at the same time the benefits of in- 
dividual liberty. It is an attempt of the whole people, as 
represented in the Government, to harmonize the individual 
economic interest and practice with the general good— 
with little, if any, additional regulation by law. In fact, 
its aim will be to dispense with some of the actual regula- 
tion. It would be easy to write a thick book on the im- 
plications of this brave experiment.” 


The Farm Loan Board Reports 


The Federal Farm Loan Board is a government agency 
which has been the cause of considerable controversy. 
It was practically reorganized in 1927, and has recently 
made a report tor the year 1928. The full report has 
not yet been printed, but a statement based upon it has 
been issued to the press. 

At the end of 1928 the twelve Federal Land Banks 
supervised by the Board had outstanding long-term mort- 
gage loans aggregating $1,194,470,055 with 404,865 bor- 
rowers. These figures are slightly smaller than those 
furnished by the Board on September 30, 1926, and 
which appeared in this Department’s report on Social! 
Aspects of Agricultural Credit. The difficult agricultural 
situation is reflected in the reports of the Board for the 
past few years. During 1928, 2,652 farms were acquired 
through foreclosure and up to December 31, 1928, the 
twelve Federal Land Banks suffered losses of $2,404,480 
through the sale of farms which were taken over. The 
banks now hold a large number of farms, and if this 
rate of loss on them should continue the total loss through 
defaulted loans would be $6,000,000. In addition, three 
of the “joint-stock land banks” are now in receivership. 

The loaning of money to local associations of farmers 
(these local organizations now number 4,670) through 
the Federal Land Banks has undoubtedly been a factor in 
making interest rates for mortgage credit more uniform 
throughout the country as a whole and in reducing rates 
in certain sections. This seems to have been the most 
noticeable effect. The farm loan commissioners contend, 
too, that the system has demonstrated its soundness by 
weathering the storms of the post-war period. 

For a discussion of the functioning of the system, and 
its limitations, the Department’s pamphlet on Social 
Aspects of Agricultural Credit may be consulted. There 
has just been a second printing of this Bulletin. The 
price is 25 cents. 

A series of three articles containing severe criticisms of 
the administration of the farm loan system, by Gertrude 
Matthews Shelby, has recently appeared in the New 
Republic. 


The Farm Family’s Money 


Although studies of the costs and standards of living 
among industrial workers have been made for a consider- 
able time, only within the past few years have farm family 
budgets been studied intensively. The most compre- 
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hensive material available has now been published in 
book form by Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick, who spent six years 
in extensive study under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. (The Farmer’s Standard of 
Living, New York, The Century Co., 1929. $2.00.) The 
book will be reviewed later in this Service, along with 
others on rural life. It is the first book on the subject 
and will undoubtedly be widely used. 

A study of “factors affecting expenditures” of farm 
families has been published in pamphlet form by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University Farm, St. Paul. The authors are Carle C. 
Zimmerman, sociologist, and John D. Black, economist. 
The title of the study is Factors Affecting Expenditures 
of Farm Family Incomes in Minnesota; the study included 
334 families in five areas of the state. It was found that 
in the higher income groups the proportion of income 
spent for “living” is much smaller than that in the low- 
income groups. The proportion going for interest, re- 
duction of the mortgage and other investments is also 
greater. The proportion of income going for maintenance 
of the automobile is practically the same for all income 
groups, and the proportion reinvested in the home farm 
is also fairly constant. 

This pamphlet should be consulted by those who are 
interested in comparing the status of industrial and farm 
families. It is recognized that a precise comparison is 
impossible. And it is contended by Professors Zimmer- 
man and Black that farmers as an economic group are dis- 
tinctly different from the wage and salary earning urban 
groups. On the farm, the great competition in the expen- 
diture of the family’s money is between land investment 
and living. In the urban family the great competition is 
between physiological and non-physiological (sometimes 
called cultural or luxury) expenditures. 

While making suggestions as to how farm living may 
be improved, the authors call attention to the fact that 
“many phases of farm living are not objects of expendi- 
tures.” Mention is made of the possibilities that lie in a 
better use of leisure. It is this aspect of farm living that 
“offers the greatest opportunity for improvement.” 


Paper from Cornstalks 


The part invention plays in the “rural revolution” is illus- 
trated by the news that the first book has been printed on 
paper made from cornstalks. Experimental editions of 
newspapers and magazines have also been published. 
Though the production of paper from cornstalks is not yet 
commercially practicable, a company has been organized 
which expects to make it so. Varying comments have been 
made as to the quality of the paper. It is alleged that it has 
an opacity and hardness that give it a peculiarly good print- 
ing surface. Others disagree on that score, however. It 
is believed that the manufacture of commercial paper from 
cornstalks will be a factor in preserving parts of our timber 
supply—from which large quantities of our paper are made 
—and that it may enable farmers to turn what is now wasted 
into a source of revenue. Throughout the corn belt hope 
is held out that it may be an important factor in increasing 
the net profits per acre. 


A Social Meditation 


In the light of the antithesis commonly assumed between 
the individual and the social elements of religion and the 
tendency of religious leaders to fall into either the social 
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gospel or the evangelistic category, a booklet just issued by 
the Department of Christian Social Service of the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church is noteworthy. It is entitled 
“Short Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer.” The social 
implications of the successive petitions are developed ina 
reverent and devotional spirit. For example, with reference 
to the opening words “Our Father” it is said, “There is not 
an I, or a me, or a mine, in the Lord’s Prayer. It is ow 
Father. Not only am I His child, but there are other 
children in His family. Who, then, are my brothers? 
There is no limiting word. Is it, then, everybody ?” 

The meditation under “Thy Kingdom come” ends with 
the resolution, “‘I will at least do this : unite myself in prayer 
and sympathy with those broken in their lives by the con- 
ditions men impose. I will bear the burdens of my brothers 


hardships. I will pray for their deliverance and I will do Loom 
all I can to help.” 

“Give us this day our daily bread” is used to elicit the 
questions, “Is there anyone out of employment? Is anyone 
hungry? Are there those too rich? Are there those too WI 
poor ?” Hous 

(Obtainable from the Bookstore, Church Missions ff anew 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 10 cents.) long « 

‘ that 1 
Facts About Rural Education _ 
consi 


It is frequently contended that children living in rural 
areas, particularly those on farms, have unequal opporturi- 
ties for securing an education, and the statistics circulated 
support the claim. It is on this account that federal aid for 
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rural schools is urged by rural educators and others. _, 
The Division of Rural Education of the United States § j97¢ . 
Bureau of Education has recently made available sig- B pombe 


nificant data on the status of rural versus urban public 
education in the United States. The average length of the 
school term in rural districts is 156 days; in urban ter- 
ritory, 183 days. The average salary of all teachers, super- 
visors and principals in rural communities is $855 per year; 
in the cities, $1,878.00. Four and six-tenths per cent of 
rural children and 12.8 per cent of urban children enter 
college. The average value of school property per pupil in 
rural areas is $99.00; in urban centers, $299.00. 


A Questionnaire on Thrift 


The Railroad Cooperative Building and Loan Associa 
tion of New York City recently sent to its 70,000 mem 
bers, 75 per cent of whom are not railroad employes, a 
questionnaire concerning habits of saving money. 
majority of the members replying stated that they opened 
their first savings accounts when they were between twenty 
and thirty years of age. Only a very small portion of 
those replying save less than 10 per cent of their incom. 
Some save as much as 75 per cent. The majority save 
between 10 and 35 per cent of their incomes. The ment 
bership of the Association is, of course, a highly selected 
group of persons. 


Nore: Our attention has been called to the fact that i 
connection with our review of Dr. John Ryan’s discussial 
of the Ethics of Public Utility Valuation, which appearté 
in the INFoRMATION SERvICcE for March 23, we failed t0 
mention that the pamphlet was published by the Nation 
Popular Government League, 637 Munsey Bldg., Wash 
oe, D. C. It can be obtained from the League {0 

cents. 
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